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On the basis of the National election study 1995, it becomes for the first time possible 
to study the behavior of voters in the elections to the Council of State—the second 
chamber of Swiss parliament. These data allow a comparison of the behavior of voters 
in ten different cantons who are faced with substantially different electoral opport- 
unity structures. Although the electoral system for these elections opens up many 
possibilities for individual choices based on preferences for personalities, the individ- 
ual choices turn out to be highly prestructured by the configurations of the different 
cantonal party systems and the party preferences of the individual voters. Just as the 
voters in other countries, Swiss voters typically make straightforward choices. How- 
ever, strategic voting turns out to be very widespread in the context of these elections, 
and to vary systematically as a function of the electoral opportunity structure. © 1998 
Elsevier Science Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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Introduction 


We know relatively little about the impact of different electoral systems and party systems on 
the beliefs and behavior of ordinary citizens. More recently, an increasing interest in strategic 
voting has documented some of the ‘psychological effects’ Duverger (1976) expected electoral 
systems to exert on the behavior of the electorate. As is observed by Alvarez and Nagler 
(1997), two political developments contributed to the increasing interest in strategic voting 
research: One was the rise of multi-candidate presidential primary contests in the United States 
following the post-1968 reforms in the nomination process in both of the major political parties 
(Bartels, 1988; Abramson ef al., 1992). The second development refers to the rise of third- 
party or third-candidate challengers in Canada (Black, 1978; Blais and Nadeau, 1996), the US 
(Ordeshook and Zeng, 1997) and the UK (Cain, 1978; Galbraith and Rae, 1989; Heath et al., 
1991; Johnston and Pattie, 1991; Niemi et al., 1992; Evans and Heath, 1993; Fieldhouse et 
al., 1996; Alvarez and Nagler, 1997). To these developments, we may add an increasing interest 
in the functioning of electoral systems and their impact on electoral behavior quite generally’. 
A recent example of the study of a multiparty system is the analysis of Gunther (1989) of the 
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effects of the electoral system on voting behavior and on the behavior of party elites in Spain. 
In a similar vein, I propose to study the effect of the electoral system on the voting behavior 
in the elections for the Swiss Council of States in 1995. 

Strategic voting is generally assumed to imply that the voters do not vote for their preferred 
party or their preferred candidate. On the basis of their expectations with regard to the preferred 
party’s or the preferred candidate’s prospects about winning the elections, voters who act 
strategically may vote for a less preferred alternative. The electoral opportunity structure tends 
to have a strong impact on strategic voting, because voters tend to be quite sensitive to its 
impact on the viability of their preferred candidates. Thus, voters who prefer third-party candi- 
dates in the American presidential race vote much less frequently for their preferred candidate 
than voters who most prefer a candidate of a major party”. Similarly, Spanish voters favorably 
disposed to smaller parties support the candidates of their preferred parties much less frequently 
than voters adhering to the major parties. Gunther (1989, p. 842), also shows that voters of 
minor parties in large provinces (i.e., in electoral districts with several seats) were about twice 
as likely to vote for their preferred parties’ candidates as sympathizers of those same parties 
in small provinces. 

The electoral opportunity structure in the context of the elections to the Swiss Council of 
States seems to be particularly conducive to strategic behavior on the part of the individual 
voters. The Council of States is one of the two chambers of the Swiss Federal Parliament. 
Following the American example, Switzerland has a perfectly symmetrical bicamerism with 
the equivalent of the House of Representatives—the National Council, and the Senate—the 
Council of States. The electoral districts for the two chambers are identical and correspond to 
the Swiss cantons. Generally, the representatives for both chambers are elected on the same 
date*. While the elections for the first chamber, the National Council, are based on a pro- 
portional list system, those for the Council of States follow, with one exception‘, a plurality 
system. However, the elections to the Council of States also contain an element of the pro- 
portional system, since the two senators of each canton are elected at one and the same date. 
In general, the two seats are attributed to the candidates attaining an absolute majority®. If 
none or only one of them obtains an absolute majority in the first round, a second round is 
needed to determine the winners. 

As Rose (1984, p. 77), has observed, to understand the impact of an electoral system on 
the voting behavior of the individual citizens, we need to take into account the specific national 
contexts. In particular, we need to take into account the configuration of the party system, and 
the strategic alliances the parties have formed for the electoral campaign in question. Interparty 
alliances should play a particularly crucial role in the case of a plurality electoral regime 
combined with a multiparty system: Duverger (1976, p. 362), has already pointed out that 
without such alliances, the plurality system tends to ‘ruthlessly’ eliminate the redundant parties. 
Switzerland has a multiparty system with the largest effective number of parliamentary parties 
of all the 21 long-term democracies compared by Lijphart (1984, p. 122). In other words, we 
can expect alliances to play an important role in the elections for the Council of States. In 
addition, the Swiss party system is characterized by a feature that introduces systematic vari- 
ation with respect to the electoral context from one canton to the other: It has hardly been 
nationalized at all®. Still today, the Swiss parties are rooted in cantonal politics and the con- 
figuration of the party system varies substantially from one canton to the other’. Given the 
strong territorial segmentation of the Swiss party system, the number and types of parties and 
the position of one and the same party vary from one canton to the other. In a comparative 
perspective, this situation provides us with the unique opportunity to study the impact of vary- 
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ing configurations and alliances in the party system on the electoral choices of voters in a 
plurality electoral system. 

Since the electoral opportunities vary from one canton to the other, it would be ideal to 
study a random sample of voters in each one of the 26 cantons. The Swiss National election 
study of 1995 made it possible for the first time to study the electoral behavior of cantonal 
samples. For financial reasons, however, a selection had to be made. In addition to the national 
sample, random samples of between 600 and 900 individuals were interviewed in ten cantons. 
The selected cantons include six of the seven largest ones—Zurich, Berne, Vaud, Argovie, 
Geneva, Lucerne®; two of the smallest ones—Glaris and Schaffhouse; and two cantons of 
intermediary size—Ticino and Valais. From the perspective of the configuration of the cantonal 
party systems, this selection includes three predominantly Catholic cantons—Lucerne, Ticino 
and Valais, where the religious cleavage between faithful Catholics and the secularized parts 
of society is still most prominent; two religiously mixed French-speaking cantons—Geneva 
and Vaud, where the class-cleavage is still quite salient, and five religiously mixed Swiss— 
German speaking cantons, where both traditional cleavages have been more or less pacified. 


The Electoral Opportunity Structure 


In the context of the elections to the Swiss Council of States, two factors determine above all 
the configuration of the electoral opportunity structure: (1) The relative strength of the left, 
and (2) the presence or absence of joint tickets in the two camps of the left and the right. The 
division between left and right, which is essentially still a division of class, constitutes the 
most important division in Swiss politics, at least at the level of the political elite (see Katz, 
1984; Kriesi, 1995, p. 139). Its importance is illustrated by the fact that no party alliances for 
the 1995 elections to the Council of States cross-cut the left-right divide. Typically, for these 
elections the parties line up in two camps—a block on the right, and a block on the left. The 
left is minoritarian in all the cantons, which limits the viability of its candidates quite generally. 
Nevertheless, the left’s strength varies a great deal from one canton to the other. Based on the 
results of the parallel elections to the National Council, we know that the left is strongest in 
the religiously mixed French-speaking cantons, where it gets 40% or more of the vote. By 
contrast, it is weakest in the Catholic cantons, where it does not get more than one fifth of 
the vote. It does, therefore, not come as a surprise that the elections to the Council of State 
turn out to be most competitive in the religiously mixed French-speaking cantons, and least 
competitive in the Catholic cantons and in the special case of Glaris?. However, the viability 
of the candidates on the left and the competitiveness of the election in general not only depend 
on the relative strength of the left, but also on the capacity of parties on the right to forge 
joint alliances. 

Although the incentive structure created by the electoral system and by the relation of power 
between left and right should lead the various parties of each camp to present joint tickets, 
they do not always do so. As Gunther (1989, p. 847), has observed, two factors may lead to 
the abandonment of what otherwise might be considered a ‘rational’ course of action: (1) 
Other political goals are regarded as more important than the maximization of parliamentary 
representation in the election in question, and (2) miscalculations of the likely level of one’s 
own electoral support. A Swiss example of the first factor is given by the candidates of minor 
parties: These candidates may enhance their chances of obtaining a seat in the parallel elections 
to the National Council by participating in the race for the Council of States. The incentive 
to do so is great: If the leading candidates of minor parties participate in both races, they are 
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likely to get considerably more publicity, because the number of candidates in the race for the 
Council of States is much more limited and because in this race the personal visibility of the 
candidate is greater than in the list system of the PR-elections to the National Council. By 
participating in the competition for the Council of States, a candidate from a minor party can 
get a higher profile and indirectly draw attention to his party’s list in the competition for the 
National Council. It is, therefore, not uncommon for candidates of minor parties in larger 
cantons to participate in both races in order to get at least a seat in the National Council’. 

In the Swiss case, there are two additional factors, which may prevent parties of the same 
camp from forming alliances: (1) The heritage of traditional enmities, and (2) strategic calcu- 
lations in the presence of powerful challengers. The impact of the first factor is illustrated by 
the Catholic cantons, where joint tickets on the right have typically not been possible. The 
traditional cleavage between Liberals and Catholics (Christen-democrats) is still too strong to 
have them join forces in the elections against the left. Since the left is extraordinarily weak 
in these cantons, the two tendances on the right have so far been able to afford to go their 
own ways. The Cantons of Argovie and Zurich provide illustrations for the impact of the 
second factor: In Argovie, a challenger from a rising party on the right prevented the formation 
of the traditional alliance between Radicals and Christen-democrats; in Zurich, the presence 
of a very attractive incumbent from a small party (the Alliance of Independents), which pos- 
itions itself between the two camps, prevented the formation of the traditional alliance between 
the two major parties on the right!'. In a situation, where these parties are not sure to be able 
to secure both seats for themselves, they may be tempted to try to save their own seat at the 
expense of their natural ally. 

Even if alliances are formally agreed upon, party leaders may only pay lip service to them 
during the campaign and de facto turn against the joint ticket of their own camp. This case is 
illustrated by the “Entente’ in Geneva. This ‘Entente’ was difficult to arrange in the first place, 
because the Genevan Christen-democrats not only had a justified claim to a place on the joint 
ticket with the Liberal incumbent, given that their electoral strength equaled the Radicals’ 
position, they also had an attractive personality of their own to replace the retiring Radical 
senator. However, they were outmaneuvered by the Radicals during the negotiations that pre- 
ceded the elections, and finally had not much choice but to accept the joint bourgeois ticket. 
Although, officially, the Genevan right entered the elections with a joint ticket, the way this 
ticket had come about left a lot of bad feelings especially among the Christen-democrats. 

In the final analysis, among our ten cantons, strong joint tickets on the right were possible 
only in Vaud, Berne, Schaffhouse and Glaris. Glaris is a very special case, since both candi- 
dates of the joint ticket came from the same party—the Radicals, and since there was also a 
tacit alliance of sorts between the left and the right: The left presented its incumbent candidate 
for the only seat in the National Council, while the right presented its joint ticket for the 
elections to the Council of States: three candidates for three seats'?. On the left, the single 
case of a solid joint ticket is Vaud, and even in this case, the joint ticket—between Social- 
democrats and Ecologists—was challenged by minor parties of the radical left, which sought 
to strengthen their own candidates for the parallel electoral race. 

Combining the two main factors determining the electoral opportunity structure—the relative 
strength of the left and the presence of joint tickets—, we arrive at a four-fold classification 
of electoral alignments in our ten cantons which is presented in Fig. 1. The Catholic cantons— 
with a weak left and no joint ticket on the right—and the Canton of Vaud—with a strong left 
and joint tickets in both camps—constitute the polar types. Cantons with a moderately strong 
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Fig. 1. Typology of electoral opportunity structures 


left are classified differently, depending on whether the right presents a joint ticket or not: Cases 
combined with a joint bourgeois ticket—Berne and Schaffhouse—are classified as instances of 
low competitiveness, while cases without such a joint ticket—Argovie and Zurich—are classi- 
fied as highly competitive. The underlying assumption is here that, under the combined con- 
dition of a moderately strong left and a split right, the electorate’s expectations about the 
outcome of the race are more uncertain than under conditions where a moderately strong left 
faces a right united by a joint ticket. Finally Geneva—a case with a strong left, but weak joint 
tickets— is classified in the same category as Argovie and Zurich. 


Straightforward and Strategic Voting 


In the Swiss election study 1995, sympathy scores running from 0 (no sympathy at all) to 10 
(very much sympathy) have been obtained for the four most important candidates in each 
canton'?. Using these sympathy scores, it is possible to establish a rank-order of candidate 
preferences for individual voters, with ties being broken by party preference. This rank-order, 
in turn, allows to determine whether voters have chosen their preferred candidates or not. For 
the voters of the candidates of minor parties, who did not have the possibility to indicate their 
sympathy for the candidates they voted for, it is assumed by default that they chose their 
preferred candidate. Similarly, whatever ties that remain are resolved in favor of a straightfor- 
ward choice. In other words, the following results tend, if anything, to underestimate the extent 
of strategic voting. 
Overall, the voters make the following types of choices: They vote 


% 

1 For their two most preferred 46.2% 
candidates 

2 For their single most preferred 37.5% 
candidate only 

6, For their most preferred anda 2.6% 
secondary candidate 16.2% 

4 For two secondary candidates 5.8% 

5 For a single secondary 7.8% 
candidate only 

Total 100.0% 


(n = 2689) 
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Only somewhat less than half of the Swiss voters straightforwardly choose their two most 
preferred candidates, i.e. make a ‘fully straightforward choice’. Slightly more than one third 
of the voters choose their top candidate only and do not use their second vote, i.e. they make 
a ‘single straightforward choice’. Theirs is an ambiguous choice. On the one hand, they vote 
straightforwardly, since they select their most preferred candidate. Moreover, their choice to 
forgo one of their votes may, among other things, be motivated by the fact, that, on the average, 
they much prefer their top candidate over all the others: The average difference in sympathy 
scores between the two most preferred candidates amounts to 2.8 for this type of voter, while 
it varies between 1.3 and 1.9 for all the other types. In other words, more than other voters, 
those making a single straightforward choice are faced with a situation where all candidates 
but one are relatively unattractive. On the other hand, the single choice also includes a strategic 
element: Under the given conditions of a multiparty race, these voters in fact enhance the 
chances of their most preferred candidate by renouncing to make use of their second vote. 
Whether they have understood this strategic catch of the opportunity structure in the context 
of the vote for the Council of States or not, ‘objectively’ these voters cast a strategic vote. 
Finally, roughly one sixth of the voters make an ‘explicitly strategic choice’: 2.6% choose 
their most preferred candidate, skip the candidate ranking next on their preference list and add 
one of the secondary candidates to their ticket; 5.8% vote for two candidates other than the 
top person on their list, and 7.8% vote for a single secondary candidate only. In a comparative 
perspective, these are very high percentages of strategic voting, even if we do not consider 
the ‘single straightforward’ choices as being strategically motivated". 

In order to specify the vote of these different types in somewhat more detail, we can describe 
it in terms of the voters’ party preferences, operationalized by their vote in the parallel elections 
to the National Council'’. Obviously, voters generally tend to prefer candidates of their own 
party and they also tend to vote for them. Thus, roughly three-quarters of the voters who had 
the opportunity to vote for a candidate of their own party did vote for this person—most of 
them straightforwardly, as can be seen from Table 1'°. Fully straightforward choices typically 
include the candidate of one’s own party—65.2% as a first choice and 18.4% as a second 


Table 1. Vote for the candidate of one’s own party by type of choice (voters having the opportunity to 
vote for the candidate of their own party in the eight cantons): Percentages 


Vote for candidate of Straightforward Strategic Total 
one’s own party 
Fully Single Top/secondary Two One 
choice secondary secondary 
choices choice 
Sophisticat. against - - - 38.3 43.2 5:2. 
Straightfor. against 16.4 25.6 12.3 19,1 18.8 20.0 
Loyally for 18.4 = 9.2 42.6 38.0 14.4 
Straightfor. for 65.2 74.4 78.5 - - 59.7 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
n (1075) (867) (65) (141) (192) (2340) 
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Table 2. Ticket vote by type of choice (voters in the eight cantons): Percentages, two choices 


Vote for Fully straightf. Top/secondary Two secondary Total 
choice choices 
Joint ticket 53.3 33.8 19.7 48.7 
Own camp 15.0 18.3 17.8 15.5 
Split ticket 27.4 46.5 50.3 30.8 
Opposite camp 4.3 1.4 12.1 5.0 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
n (1243) (71) (157) (1471) 


choice. Single straightforward choices typically go to the candidate of one’s own party, too. 
Even voters who combine a top choice with a secondary preference overwhelmingly vote for 
their own party’s candidate—most of them straightforwardly, since the candidate of their own 
party constitutes their top choice. Only the most strategically minded voters abandon their own 
party’s candidate in larger numbers. But even among these voters more than a third still cast 
a loyal vote for their own party’s candidate, i.e. they vote for him, although they do not like 
him very much. All in all, roughly 14% of all the voters choose loyally in favor of their own 
party’s candidate. By contrast, more than a third of the last two strategic types, or roughly 
5% overall, do not vote for their own party’s candidate, although they prefer him most. These 
voters shall be said to cast a ‘sophisticated vote’. 

In addition to voting for their own party’s candidate, voters who make use of both of their 
votes can also be expected to vote for their party’s ‘natural ally’, i.e. for either the official 
running mate of their party’s candidate, or, if no joint ticket has been formally agreed upon, 
for the candidate of the party with a profile most similar to their own'’. Such a vote will be 
called a ‘joint ticket vote’, even if there was no official joint ticket for a given camp in the 
canton in question. As is shown in Tables 2 and 3, such ‘joint ticket votes’ are considerably 
less widespread than votes for one’s own party’s candidate. Still, roughly half of the voters 
who make a fully straightforward choice cast such a ‘joint ticket vote’. The typical tandem of 
the other types of voters who make two choices is either constituted by an alternative combi- 
nation of candidates of the voter’s own camp, or by a combination which adds a candidate 
from the opposite camp to the preferred candidate from one’s own camp, i.e. by a ‘split ticket’. 
Among the more strategically minded voters, split tickets predominate, and joint ticket voting 
is rather the exception than the rule. Voting exclusively for candidates from the other side is 


Table 3. Ticket vote by type of choice (voters in the eight cantons): Percentages, one choice 


Vote for Single straightf. Single secondary Total 
Own party 76.4 38.2 69.4 
Own camp 12.0 29.3 15.2 
Opposite camp 11.6 32.5 15.5 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


n (844) (191) (1035) 
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generally very rare. Not surprisingly, however, it turns out to be of some importance among 
the most strategically-minded voters: 12.1% of those who vote for two candidates they do not 
much prefer, use both of their votes for candidates of the opposite camp, and no less than a 
third (32.5%) of those strategic voters who use just one of their two votes cast it for a candidate 
of the opposite camp. 


The Voters of the Two Camps 


In the absence of subjective measures for the viability of the various candidates, the electoral 
opportunity structure will serve as a proxy for the different candidates’ chances of winning a 
seat. Assuming that the voters understand the implications of the electoral opportunity struc- 
tures, we can test a series of hypotheses about the extent and the type of strategic voting. Let 
us first consider the differences between the voters of the two camps. Generally, voters on the 
left have less of a choice than voters on the right. Typically, their own camp presents at most 
one viable candidate—generally the candidate of the Social-Democratic party. Any vote for a 
candidate of the opposite camp will diminish the chances of the only viable candidate of the 
left. Since voters tend to have much less sympathy with candidates from the opposite camp, 
we are led to expect a greater share of single straightforward choices on the part of the voters 
from the left. Voters on the right, by contrast, have more possibilities to make fully straightfor- 
ward choices, since their camp usually presents at least two viable candidates. Moreover, given 
that there are situations where more than two competitors enter the race on the right, voters 
of this camp also have a greater incentive to vote in a more explicitly strategic way—either 
in order to protect their own party’s candidate or to prevent the least acceptable candidate of 
their own camp from being elected. Table 4 confirms the overall thrust of the expectations, 
although the differences between the two camps are not that large as we might have expected. 

We have to take a closer look in order to find more substantial differences: First, voters on 
the left not only more frequently choose a single preferred candidate than voters on the right, 
but this single candidate also more often turns out to be the one of their own party. Given 
that there are more viable candidates on the right and that the candidates’ profiles of this camp 
often resemble each other quite a bit, voters on the right who make a single straightforward 
choice more frequently choose a competitor from their own camp—21.4% compared to 7.7% 
of the voters on the left. Second, among the voters behaving strategically, we expect those 


Table 4. Type of choice by party preference (voters in the eight cantons): Percentages* 


Type of choice Left Right Total 

Fully straightfor. 43.5 47.5 45.9 
Single straightfor. 43.6 33.3 37.4 
Top/secondary 2.1 3.1 2at 

Two secondary 4.2 712.9 7.3 ¢ 19.2 6.1 716.8 
Single secondary 6.6 8.8 8.0 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

n (978) (1461) (2439) 


* 5 = 0.000, Gamma = 0.01, cc = 0.12. 
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Table 5. Vote for candidate of one’s own party by party preference (for strategic voters in the eight 
cantons having the opportunity to vote for the candidate of their own party): Percentages* 


Vote for candidate of Left Right Total 
one’s own party 

Sophistic. against 50.4 26.9 34.4 
Straightf. against 13.4 19.9 17.8 
Loyally for 24.4 39.9 34.9 
Straightf. for 11.8 13.3 12.8 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
n (127) (271) (398) 


* 5 = 0.000, Gamma = 0.30. 


from the left to vote in a particularly sophisticated way. Given that the candidates of the left 
often have little chance to get elected, it makes sense for the strategically minded voters from 
the left not to vote for their own, most preferred candidate. Instead of wasting their votes on 
a candidate having no chance anyway, they might as well choose the best alternatives from 
the opposite camp. For the voters on the right, by contrast, the incentive is much greater to 
vote loyally—i.e. to vote for their own candidate, even if they do not particularly like him—, 
because each candidate on the right stands a real chance of getting elected. Table 5 confirms 
that, indeed, strategic voters on the left typically tend to abandon their own candidate, although 
they actually prefer him over all the other candidates, while strategic voters from the right 
typically vote loyally. 

But this does not yet show that the voters from the left who abandon their most preferred 
candidate from their own party actually cast a vote for the opposite camp. Table 6, which 
compares the three groups of voters who make use of both of their votes, confirms this part 
of the hypothesis. First, it shows that ‘split ticket’ voting is generally more frequent among 
voters from the left. This has to do with the simple fact that there are more viable candidates 


Table 6. Ticket vote by type of choice and party preference (voters in the eight cantons): Percentages 


Vote for Fully straightforward Strategic: top/secondary Strategic: two secondary 
choice choices 

Left Right Left Right Left Right 
Joint ticket 45.6 67.4 23.8 42.2 2.4 28.0 
Own camp 8.9 10.4 4.8 20.0 21.5 
Split ticket 36.2 20.2 66.7 37.8 53.7 49.5 
Opposite camp 9.2 2.0 4.8 - 43.9 0.9 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
n (425) (694) (21) (45) (41) (107) 


Gamma — 0.42, s = 0.000 — 0.51, s = 0.09 — 0.94, s = 0.001 
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on the right than on the left. More interestingly, however, Table 6 also shows that ‘split ticket’ 
voting or even exclusive voting for the opposite side is much more frequent among the strategic 
voters in general, and especially among the more strategically minded voters on the left. Among 
left voters who vote for secondary preferences only, almost half exclusively vote for candidates 
from the opposite camp. While the groups involved are rather small, their behavior is clearly 
in line with our expectations derived from the electoral opportunity structure of the two camps. 


The Cantonal Contexts 


To get an even better idea of the electoral behavior of the voters of the two camps, we now 
need to distinguish between the four types of electoral opportunity structures presented in 
Fig. 1. Under the two polar conditions—low competitiveness and no joint tickets vs. high 
competitiveness and joint tickets—, the strategic situation faced by voters from the two camps 
is quite similar. If, due to the weakness of the left, there is little competition between the left 
and the right and if all the candidates go their own way, as is typically the case in the Catholic 
cantons, voters of both camps have a strong incentive to support the candidate of their preferred 
party only. In other words, under such conditions we expect the voters of both camps to 
predominantly make ‘single straightforward choices’. If, on the other hand, the left is relatively 
strong and both camps present strong joint tickets, as is the case in the Canton of Vaud, the 
voters of both camps are likely to make predominantly “fully straightforward choices’, i.e. they 
are likely to choose their two most preferred candidates. By contrast, under the two intermedi- 
ary conditions, the strategic situations faced by voters from the two camps differ considerably 
from one another. If the left has at most one viable candidate and the right presents a joint 
ticket—the situation in the Cantons of Berne and Schaffhouse—, the voters of the left are 
expected to continue to vote straightforwardly for a single candidate only, while the voters of 
the right are expected to engage in fully straightforward voting. Finally, under conditions of 
a split right, we expect a lot of strategic scheming—especially on the right. Under such con- 
ditions, the chances of the left to get its most viable candidate elected are enhanced, if the 
left voters vote straightforwardly for one or two of the left’s own candidates. In other words, 
we expect the left voters to make more frequent straightforward choices—either full or single 
ones—than voters from the right. The latter, in turn, are expected to often vote strategically 
in order to save their own party’s candidate. 

Table 7 presents the kinds of choices voters of the two camps have made under the four 
types of electoral conditions. It specifies whether their choices are straightforward or not, but 
it does not yet indicate to what extent the voters in the different groups have supported the 
candidates of their own party or their own camp. With this caveat in mind, the results largely 
confirm the hypotheses. First, majorities of voters from both camps make single straightforward 
choices in Catholic cantons. A more detailed analysis shows that in the Valais, such single 
straightforward choices are considerably less frequent (48.2%) than in the Ticino (74.3%). This 
is explained by the fact, that the Christen-democrats in the Valais occupy a hegemonic position, 
which allows them to present a joint ticket of two candidates of their own. Thus, 44.6% of 
the Christen-democratic voters in the Valais made fully straightforward choices, while only 
18.2% of the Liberal voters made such a choice. By contrast, the presence of two Christen- 
democratic competitors led the Liberal voters of the Valais to resort more frequently to strategic 
choices (29.1%, compared to 17.1% of the voters on the left and 13.9% of the Christen- 
democratic voters). Their strategic scheming was, however, of no avail, since both of the 
Christen-democratic candidates got elected. 
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Table 7. Type of choice by party preference and electoral context (for voters in the eight cantons): Per- 
centages 


Type of Split ticket, low c., Joint ticket, low c. — Split ticket, high c. Joint ticket, high c. 


choice catholic cantons (BE, SH) (AG, ZH, GE) (Vaud) 

Left Right Left Right Left Right Left Right 
Fully 24.1 25.7 28.9 66.6 49.8 41.8 67.8 78.2 
straightfor. 
Single 62.9 62.6 59.0 24.5 35.0 24.5 25.5 12.6 
straightf. 
Strategic 13.0 11.8 12.1 9.0 15.6 33:7 6.7 9.5 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
n (116) (374) (273) (404) (440) (564) (180) (251) 
Gamma — 0.05, ns — 0.54, s = 0.000 0.24, s = 0.000 — 0.19, s = 0.01 


Large majorities of voters from both camps vote fully straightforwardly in the case of the 
Canton of Vaud, where two strong tickets face each other. On the left, this type of voting 
turns out to be slightly, but significantly less frequent than on the right, which has to do with 
the fact that the left ticket was challenged by several candidates from minor parties. On the 
one hand, these minor parties of the radical left weakened the left’s joint ticket by giving their 
voters an opportunity to vote for their single most preferred candidate without endorsing any 
of the two candidates of the joint ticket. On the other hand, a detailed analysis indicates that, 
profiting from these additional candidates on the left, fully straightforward voters on the left 
hardly ever voted for a candidate of the opposite camp in this canton: they either chose the 
left’s joint ticket (69.3%) or another combination of candidates from their own camp (24.8%). 

Where the right, but not the left presents a strong joint ticket, the behavior of the voters 
from the two camps is exactly as predicted, with large differences between the two camps. 
Finally, where the right is split, straightforward voting of both types is, indeed, more frequent 
on the left than on the right, while more than twice as many voters on the right (33.7%) than 
on the left (15.6%) engage in strategic choices. Moreover, it is in this situation in particular 
that the strategically minded voters on the right tend to scheme in favor of their own party’s 
candidate. As Table 8 shows, in the other cantons, the strategic voters on the right behave 


Table 8. Vote for candidate of one’s own party by party preference (for strategic voters on the right in 
the eight cantons having the opportunity to vote for the candidate of their own party): Percentages* 


Vote for candidate of Cantons with a split Other cantons Total 
one’s own party right, and high c. 

Sophistic. against 17.3 47.7 26.9 
Straightf. against 24.3 10.5 19.9 
Loyally for 46.5 25.6 39.9 
Straightf. for 11.9 16.3 13.3 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
n (185) (86) (271) 


* 5 = 0.000, Gamma = — 0.29. 
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rather like the strategic voters on the left (see Table 5), i.e. they above all cast a sophisticated 
vote. The Canton of Argovie provides the most typical example of a split right: in this canton, 
no less than one fifth of the voters on the right, i.e. more than three times as many as the 
overall average, voted strategically in order to preserve the chances of their own party’s candi- 
date, whom they did not particularly like'®. 

In the two other cantons in this category—Zurich and Geneva—, the particular personal 
attractiveness of one of the candidates played a crucial role. In Zurich, the very attractive 
challenger located between the two camps had a strong impact on the behavior of the voters 
from both camps. On the average, both voters on the right and on the left found this challenger 
more attractive than their own candidates and they both voted massively for the challenger— 
on the left slightly more often (62.6%) than on the right (56.4%). The presence of this attractive 
outsider provided a strong incentive for strategic voting not only on the right, but also on the 
left—37.5% and 29.3% voting strategically, respectively. Reflecting the general differences we 
have already observed above, strategic voting was mainly sophisticated on the left (51.0%), 
and mainly loyal (47.4%) on the right. In line with what we would have expected, the sophisti- 
cated voters on the left abandoned their own preferred candidate to boost the chances of the 
challenger and to some lesser extent those of the candidate of the Radical party!, in order to 
prevent the very conservative candidate of the cantonal People’s Party from getting elected. 
The strategic voters on the right, by contrast, enhanced the chances of their own candidate, 
often (47.8%) in combination with a vote for the challenger whom they liked most. 

By contrast, in Geneva the presence of a particularly strong candidate on the left, in the 
context of a strongly polarized situation between the two camps, kept a lid on the strategic 
behavior on both sides. In this case, explicitly strategic voting turns out to be extremely rare 
on the left (3.4%), and also relatively rare on the right (13.5%). Under these circumstances, 
the major candidate of the left got a straightforward vote from almost everybody on the left— 
no less than 95.2% of all the left voters cast their vote for her, and of still roughly a fifth 
(20.7%) of the voters on the right. These votes from the right came almost exclusively from 
the Christen-democrats and the Radicals, with no less than a fifth of the Christen-democratic 
voters casting a single straightforward vote for her, thus disavowing the ticket of the ‘Entente’, 
which, we may assume, was illegitimate in their eyes. 


Conclusion 


According to Swiss conventional wisdom, the elections for the Council of States are in the 
first place contests between personalities, and not between parties. As the discussions of the 
last two examples—Zurich and Geneva—have just shown, the peculiarities of the electoral 
system for these elections open up many opportunities for individual choices based on prefer- 
ences for specific personalities. However, as the bulk of the previous analyses have tried to 
demonstrate, the choices of the electorate turn out to be strongly prestructured by the configur- 
ations of the different cantonal party systems and the party preferences of the individual voters. 
Just as the voters in other countries, Swiss voters typically make straightforward choices in 
favor of the candidates of their preferred parties. In addition, however, the peculiarities of the 
cantonal opportunity structures also incite a large number of them to make strategic choices. 
As I have tried to argue in detail, the voters’ strategies vary quite systematically as a function 
of the alliances forged by party leaders and the relative strength of the two political camps in 
each canton. 
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Notes 


. This increasing interest is illustrated by the internationally comparative effort in electoral studies 


launched by ICORE (see Thomassen et al., 1994). 


. For the 1980 presidential race, Ordeshook and Zeng (1997), p. 177, give the respective figures: 98% 


of the voters who preferred Reagan, 85% of those preferring Carter, but only 41% of those preferring 
Anderson voted for their top preference. 


. The electoral rules for the Council of States are determined by cantonal law, which implies among 


other things that they do not all take place at the same date. In two cantons (Graubiinden and Zug) 
and three half-cantons (Appenzell—Innerrhoden, Nidwalden and Obwalden), they do not coincide 
with the elections to the National Council. In the 21 remaining cantons, however, the representatives 
of the two chambers of the federal parliament are elected at the same date for a period of four 
years each. 


. This exception concerns the Canton of Jura which also has a PR system for the elections to the 


Council of States. It is, however, not part of this study, which is why I do not further go into the 
details of this case. 


. In the Canton of Geneva, a third of the votes are sufficient for getting a seat. 
. For the concept of the nationalization of electoral politics, see Caramani (1996). 
. As a result, we are hard pressed to speak of national elections at all. Instead, it is more appropriate 


to speak of a series of parallel cantonal elections held at (more or less) the same date 
(Kerr, 1987, p. 123). 


. The sixth largest canton, the Canton of St. Gall is the only one among the largest cantons which is 


missing in this sample. 


. We have constructed an index of competitiveness which corresponds to the ratio of the shares of 


votes obtained by the candidates who came in third and second, respectively. 

Commenting on the multiplication of candidates for the Council of States in the 1995 elections of 
the Canton of Zurich, a leading newspaper considered these practices as unfair and maintained that 
“the limits of dishonesty” had been reached (NZZ, Nr. 179, Saturday/Sunday, August 5-6, 1995, 
p. 45). 

In addition, the Radicals (PRD) distanced themselves from the aggressive campaigning of the can- 
tonal People’s party, which, in their view, violated basic moral principles. 

This is not to say, that federal elections in the Canton of Glaris are always uncontested. But the 
contests mainly take place when one of the incumbents retires. This time, all three incumbents ran 
again, and all three had such prestige that no other party made an attempt to unseat them. Since the 
voters did not have a choice at all, no real campaign took place (the Social-democrats, for example, 
say to have spent no more than 900 Fr. on their campaign). However, the case of Glaris is representa- 
tive of the category of small cantons. Thus, in the three half-cantons, where the general assembly 
still selects the representatives to the Council of States—Appenzell—Innerrhoden, Nidwalden and 
Obwalden, the Christen-democratic (PDC) candidates are virtually assured of their (re)election; in 
the half-canton of Appenzell—Ausserrhoden, the incumbent candidate for its single seat in the Council 
of States was not contested by any opponent; and in the Canton of Schwyz, only two serious candi- 
dates, both incumbents, competed for and were sure to get the two available seats. The only one of 
the tiny cantons, where a highly contested election took place for the Council of States in 1995 was 
Uri, where three Christen-democratic candidates (and a Social-democratic outsider) competed for the 
two available seats. 

In the special case of the Canton of Glaris, there were only two candidates, which is the reason why 
it is excluded from the following analysis. We also have to exclude the Canton of Lucerne, because, 
unfortunately, the sympathy scores for the major candidate of the left have not been collected. In 
the case of Geneva, the information is also incomplete. But in this case, we only miss sympathy 
scores for the second, minor candidate of the left, which is why we keep the Genevan case for the 
following analysis. 
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14. Compare these figures to the 6.5% of major party voters having “a tactical motivation for their vote” 
reported by Heath et al. (1991), p. 54, and confirmed by Evans and Heath (1993) for the 1987 British 
elections, and of the at least 6% of Canadian voters who have voted strategically in the 1988 elections 
(Blais and Nadeau, 1996). 

15. 9.3% of the respondents in the eight cantons under study did not indicate their party preference for 
the elections in the National Council. They are dropped from the following analyses. 

16. 3.7% of the voters in the eight cantons we use for this analysis did not have the opportunity to vote 
for a candidate of their preferred party. They are excluded from the specific analysis pertaining to 
the own party’s candidate. 

17. These ‘natural allies’ have been determined on the basis of detailed knowledge of the different 
cantonal campaigns. The information about the campaigns comes from the press, and from a series 
of unpublished reports written by participants in the project about the Swiss national elections 1995. 
If one’s party has no official candidate, one can still vote the official or informal ticket. 

18. Among the voters on the right in this canton, 40.2% voted strategically, and 50.7% of these strategic 
voters, in turn, voted loyally for their own party’s candidate. 

19. The numbers involved are rather small (n = 26), but the percentages are still impressive: 92.3% of 
these sophisticated left voters in Zurich voted for the challenger, and 61.5% voted for the candidate 
of the Radical party. 
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